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Metropolitan growth has become a population phenomenon in America. 


More than half of our people now live in metropolitan areas. An increasing 


proportion of them live outside the central cities—in suburbs and fringe 


sections. Metropolitan government, therefore, is of major concern for many 


millions, with constant effect on the public facilities and services available 


to them. 


But government in the typical metropolitan area is a confusing 


maze: a great many separate governments, without coordination for the 


area as a whole. The Council of State Governments now presents a study designed to 


assist those who wish to transform the maze into orderly, effective government: 


THE STATES 
AND 


THE METROPOLITAN PROBLEM 


A Report to the Governors’ Conference—1956 


The report, prepared by the Council at the 
direction of the Governors’ Conference, por- 
trays the problem of metropolitan govern- 
ment in its past and current setting. It 
describes six major devices with which citi- 
zens and otlicials have sought to alter pat- 
terns of governments to solve the problem, 
the extent to which each 


and it sug@ests 


can be useful. It presents no panacea but 


emphasizes three approaches—the metro- 
politan federation, the urban county and 
the metropolitan special district—as offering 
outstanding promise. The study devotes 
much attention to past state action in at- 
tempting to reduce metropolitan difficulties, 
and it underlines specific means by which the 
states may work with local governments and 


organizations to produce adequate solutions. 
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Among the States 


Legislative Sessions.—A report by the Illinois Legislative 
Publication 126, Annual Legislative Sessions, 
presents pros and cons of abandoning biennial sessions 
in favor of annual meetings of the Illinois General As 


fourteen 


Council 


sembly. It notes a trend toward annual sessions 
states now meeting annually as compared with four in 
the early 1940's. Eight of these fourteen states have full 
Ihe other six limited to budget 


matters every other year; in some instances limited au 


sessions each year. are 
thorization is given to consider other types of legislation 
in these “budget” years. 

Ihe need for more precise estimating of state revenues 
and appropriations is cited as the main reason for an 
nual The interim Annual Legislative Session 
Commission is studying the matter to determine whether 
Illinois voters should be asked to authorize a change 
from a biennial to an annual basis 


sessions 


Arizona Propositions Voted.—Arizona voters adopted 


three out of four state propositions in September ballot 


ing. They approved inclusion of Arizona in foreign ex 
change programs for teachers; elimination of “double li 
ability” for bank stockholders; and permission for the 


legislature to alter state boundaries, specifically to main 
the the of the Colorado 
Sole proposition defeated was a proposal to in 


tain boundary in midstream 


River 
crease legislators’ salaries, It called for raising the present 
$8.00 per day plus expenses in 60-day sessions to $2,200 a 


year plus expenses limited to day regular sessions and 


20-day special sessions. Opponents of the salary measure 
criticised what they called a “blank check” provision 


which they said would remove determination by the eles 


torate of legislators’ pay 
new 


Florida Constitution.-A strong effort to provide a 


state constitution is under way in Florida. Following 
public hearings in the state’s major cities, the Florida 
Constitution Advisory Commission is now preparing a 


draft of such a document. If completed and agreed upon 


commission in time, it is to go to the 1957 legisla 


Phe legislature then could submit what it approved 


by the 
ture 


for vote by the people in November, 1958 

The advisory commission has thirty-seven members 
eight appointed by Governor LeRoy Collins, five 
lected by Chief Justice E. Harris Drew of the State Su 


preme Court, eight State Senators and eight Representa 
tives, Attorney General Richard W. Ervin, Senate Presi 
dent W. Turner Davis, Speaker of the House Thomas I 
David, and five members appointed by the Board of Gov 
ernors of the Florida Bar 

Six committees performed much of the preliminar 
Among subjects that have 


work for the commission 


ceived close attention are legislative apportionment, po 


213 


sible four-year terms for House members, possible annual 
legislative sessions, organization of the executive depart 
rule for cities and counties 


ment, and home 


New York Constitutional Convention... 
state commission in New York has been named to pre 
pare plans for a constitutional convention in 1959. The 
convention will be held in that year if the voters ap 


mporary 


election 


prove a proposal to be submitted on the 1957 
ballot. Chairman of the filteen-member commission is 
Nelson Rockefeller of New York City. Other members 


include judges, legislators, a former Governor, a former 
state budget director, educators, and outstanding private 


citizens 


Texas Receipts and Expenditures, Revenue receipts in 
Texas during the fiscal year that ended August 41, 1956 
rose almost g per cent from those of the preceding year 
mounting from $848.548.954 to $914,422,792. Meantime 
a report by the State Comptroller shows, expenditures 
increased from $777 244.166 to $805, 086,551 

Among revenue receipts, the largest increase came in 
motor fuel tax collections—up from $121.1 million in 
fiscal 1955 to $157.4 million in 1956 (after allowing for 
refund claims). Gross receipts and production tax col 
lections rose from $188.6 million to $200.9 million, Larg 
est expenditure items were support of public schools and 
vocational education—up from $245.7 million to $261.7 


million, which represented more than 42 per cent of the 


expenditure total; and for highways and road debts up 
from $190.6 million to S¢io.2 million 

Connecticut Highway Surfaces. [he Connecticut State 


Highway Department reports it has developed a new 
of 
throughout the 


process highway surfacing, now being put to use 


state, that may revolutionize practices in 
this field. Ready for application as a standard resurfac 
ing, it is based on a combination of osphalt, sand, stone 


I hve 


im 


and temperature new process, termed the first 


major improvement resurtacing practice in twenty 


five limun ite mnual oiling ind sanding of roads 
It provides a skid-resistant surface for all weather condi 


trathe 


years 


tions, does not trace or smear, and can carry 


immediately after application 


The e4:-mile Ohio Turnpike will have 
first 


Ohio Turnpike, 
twelve 


cleared more than $700,000 profit in its 
months, it is estimated by its Chairman James W. Shock 
nessy. An income record was set for August, and rev 


4 
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enues for the year ending September go, 1456 ap 
proached $15 million. Operating expenses were expected 
to approximate $4.5 million, and interest requirements 


Sio ‘man 


New England Superhighways.Before the end of No 
vember a substantial portion of the new Massachusetts 
Turnpike will be ready for use. Steel shortages have held 
up work on bridges and overpasses, but the entire 124 
mile, crosestate toll road is ¢ xpected to be in operation 
hortly, The first portion opened will include a stretch 
from the road's castern terminus outside Boston to an 
interchange that connects with main roads into Con 
necticut and New York City 

Meanwhile, there is possibility of another major New 
England artery—to connect with Albany, New York. 
Highway officials of Vermont, New Hampshire and 
Maine have been conferring with federal ofhcials on a 
zjomile, toll-free road that would run easterly from 
\lbany through Bennington and Brattleboro, Vermont 
Keen and Concord, New Hampshire, and terminate at 
Portland, Maine. Cost of this proposed superhighway ts 
estimated at about $200 million. The facility, it is hoped 
may be included in the expanded federal highway pro 


the interstate system 


Meeting at Santa Fe, New 
the Western Interstate Com 


Auto License Procedures 
Mexico September 
mittee on Highway Policy Problems approved the prin 
ciple of permitting gaintully employed persons to use 
outoLstate plates on passenger vehicles until the plates 
expire. California and Nevada now practice this system 
reciprocally. The committee has asked that the proposed 
change be submitted to legislatures of the remaining 
western states so that a regional recipros ity program may 
le developed Following a half-day discussion of prob 
lems of highway safety, the committee established a special 
subcommittee to work for greater uniformity in laws and 


practices affecting vehicle licensing and operation 


Western Truck Reciprocity. Motor velucle officials in 
the western states have recommended revision of the 
nine-state “Vehicle Registration Proration and Recipro 
city Agreement” from one of “vehicle proration” to that 
of “dollar proration Among other changes, the pro 
posed modification would mean that commercial fleet 
vehicles affected may be registered in a single state, as 
contrasted with multiple-state registration under “vehicle 


proration” procedure The original “vehicle” formula 
became eflective in most of the nine states concerned in 
January of this year. California, Colorado, Idaho, Mon 
tana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Washington and 


Kansas signed the orginal mrcement 


Proposal. Ihe North Carolina 


Community College 
State toard of Higher Fducation, with broad author 


over institutions of higher learning supported by the 
state, has proposed a program of major state aid for 
community colleges supported by cities 

There are now three such colleges in North Carolina 
in Wilmington, Charlotte and Asheville—offering two 
year college courses and vocational and adult education 
programs. To date they have received token appropria 
tions from the state. Under the new plan, described 
one means of dealing with an impending “tidal wav« 
of college students,” the state would match local funds 
on a 50-50 basis for buildings and other permanent in 
provements. And it would help substantially in paying 
the costs of higher education courses for which credit 
can be obtained at four-year colleges. Localities would 
continue to meet the whole cost of vocational and adult 
education courses—but this part of the program also 
would gain from the jointly financed building plan 

The State Board of Higher Education made its pro 
posal to the Advisory Budget Commission. If the com 
mission recommends it to the legislature and the legisla 
ture adopts it, the plan will be experimental for the next 
two years 


Study Group on Aging.-Governor Elmo Smith of Ore 
gon has named a five man committee to study and recom 
mend steps toward creation of a permanent state coun 
cil on aging. Oregon's state health officer and the direc 
tor of vocational rehabilitation were among those s 
lected 


Northeast Menta! Health.— The Northeast State Govern 
ments Conference on Mental Health was held at Provi 
dence, Rhode Island, on September 27-28. Among the 
speakers were Governor Dennis |. Roberts and Congress 
man John FE. Fogarty of Rhode Island, Assemblywomen 
Marjorie Dillie Farmer of Connecticut, Irene K. Thresh 
er of Massachusetts, and Dr. Fillmore H. Sanford, Scien 
tific Director of the Joint Commission on Mental Illness 
and Health, The principal sessions dealt with services 
for the mentally retarded, inpatient psychiatric services 
for children, and training for community mental health 
services. Recommendations adopted by the conference 
included a proposal for a study of the legal and organ 
izational aspects involved in care and treatment of the 
mentally retarded, and study pointing to more effective 
programs of research, training and treatment at all gov 
ernment levels. Elizabeth McDonald, Chief Psychiatric 
Social Worker of Mental 
Health, was named Chairman of the conference for the 


Pennsylvania's Bureau of 


coming year 

New Care for Delinquents Proposed.—A staff of 116 poy 
chiatrists and related personnel to begin a program of 
treatment for special problem juvenile offenders is asked 
in the California Youth Authority's 1957-58 budget. The 
authority's director said the program would allow inten 
mental 


sive therapy for mental defectives borderline 


cases and aggressive sexual deviates quartered in Cali 
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fornia’s correctional institutions for juveniles. In some 
respects the suggested procedures and therapy parallel 
recent, joint recommendations of the Western Interstat« 
Committee on Institutional Care and the Western Re 
gional Conference of the Council of State Governments 


Crime Prevention Conference. 
land States Conference on Probation, Parole and Crime 


The annual New Eng 


Prevention was held September 19-15 at Fairlee, Ver 
mont, Chairman was John V. Woodhull, Director of Pro 
bation and Parole for Vermont. Speakers included Gov 
ernor Joseph B. Johnson of Vermont, Deane C. Davis 
President of the National Life Insurance Company, Dr 
Miriam Van Waters, Judge John |. Connelly of the Bos 
ton Juvenile Court, and Former Governor Ernest W 
Gibson of Vermont, now a Federal District Court Judge 
Subjects considered included the community stake in 
probation and parole, problems of the female offender, 
disposition of detainers, youthful offenders, training 
schools, classification and parole, administration of adult 
probation, and the relationship of probation to crime 
prevention, James |]. Mcliduff of Connecticut was elected 
President of the conference for the coming year 


Atlantic States Fisheries.—The Atiantic States Marine 
Fisheries Commission, established by compact among all 
the Atlantic Seaboard states, held its inth Annual Meet 
ing at Atlantic City September 21—22. Elected as othcers 
for the coming year were: Chairman, |. Berdan Miller, 
Georgia; Vice-Chairman, Francis W. Sargent, Massachu 
setts; North Atlantic Section Chairman, John B. Bind 
loss, Connecticut; Middle Atlantic Section Chairman, 
Assemblyman Elisha IT. Barrett, New York; Chesapeake 
Bay Section Chairman, John P. Tawes, Maryland; and 
South Atlantic Section Chairman, G. Robert Lunz, South 
Carolina 

\mong other actions the commission consolidated the 
duties of previous special study committees in a new 
over-all Scientific Committee; it will prepare future scien 
tiie reports for the full commission and carry out other 
tasks assigned to it. Existing special committees on bluc 
crab, striped bass, and weakfish were continued as sub 
committees of the new Scientific Committe 


Western Conference Urges Cooperative Action.—Ai its 
annual meeting in Santa Fe, New Mexico, September 
24-26, the Western Regional Conference of the Council 
of State Governments asked that individual states act on 
four proble ms of regional concern: treatment of spe ial 
problem juvenile delinquents; mental health training 
and research; needs of the atomic energy industry; and 
teacher certification 

in one resolution the conference recommended that 
each state “adopt a twofold program of individual and 
joint action to meet the urgent needs” of juvenile de 
limguents requiring intensive psychiatric care and treat 
ment. The conference had approved an analysis by the 


Western Interstate Committee on Institutional Care of 


regional needs for diagnostic and therapeutic programs 
for certain delinquents. The resolution asked this com 
mittee to coordinate steps porting to cooperative solu 
tions when interstate action is needed, including addi 
tional ratifications of the Interstate Compact on Ju 
veniles 

Another resolution recommended that states develop 
effective cooperative research and training programs for 
state mental hospitals and universities, It asked the 
Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education to 
seek funds to initiate its program for coordinating men 
tal health training and research in the West. ‘The com 
mission recently had completed a broad survey on needs 
in this field 

\ third resolution asked the same commission to seck 
necessary means for a study and program aimed at maxi 
mizing the quality and quantity of trained personnel and 
educational facilities to aid industrial development of 
atomic energy. A discussion at the conference by atomic 
experts pointed up personnel recruitment as one of the 
important related problems 

The Conference also recommended that the report of 
the Western Interstate Committee on Education con 
cerning teacher certification be brought to the attention 
of individual states. The committee report holds that 
the certification process should encourage able people to 
enter teaching and it cites the need to reduce possible 
barriers to movement of teachers among states. Among 
its recommendations are elimination, wherever possible 
of requirements not directly related to professional com 
petence and support ol state programs le ading to greater 
uniformity in accreditation and certification standards 


Delaware River Basin Commission. Interstar 
Commission on the Delaware River Basin (INCODEL) 
held its annual conference September 25-27, 1956, at 
Pocono Manor, Pennsylvania. Among matters reviewed 
were reports on the United States Army Engineers’ Dela 
ware River Basin programs, a report on Delaware River 
programs of the Pennsylvania and New Jersey Legisla 
tive Committees, an analysis of the program of the Dela 
ware River Basin Advisory Committee, and activities of 
the United States Department of Agriculture with re 
spect to watershed protection md flood prevention 
Careful attention also centered on a report by the 
United States Public Health Service on the new Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, passed by Congress this 


Veal 


Louisiana Court Study,—The Louisiana District Judges 
Association and the Judicial Council of the State Su 
preme Court, meeting jointly at New Orleans on Octo 
ber 1, authorized appointment of a committee to study 
means of reducing the Supreme Court's work load, A 
resolution adopted by the joint group asked Chief Jus 
tice John B. Fournet of the Supreme Court to select the 
committee from that court and the State Courts of Ap 
peal. Members of a panel discussion group at the meet 
ing had agreed that the present court structure was obse 
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State Government devotes all its articles this month to one of America’s pressing 
and growing problems—how to devise sound government for metropolitan areas. 
Early last summer’ the Council of State Governments completed and published 
a study of the subject, The States and the Metropolitan Problem, a report to the 
Governors’ Conference of 1956, and State Government summarized its principal 
recommendations in July. The articles this month deal primarily with studies 
and other organized efforts now under way that seek to meet the problem, First, 
in a general treatment, JOHN C. BOLLENS points up the underlying govern 
mental issues involved, cites examples of action and research to help resolve 
them, and emphasizes the responsibilities of the states in connection with them 
Articles follow on studies, surveys and proposals in five illustrative metropolitan 
areas from coast to coast. FREDERICK L. ZIMMERMANN and MITCHELL 
WENDELL write from New York, OLIVER BROOKS from Cleveland, REP 
RESENTATIVE PAUL J]. RANDOLPH and LEVERETT 8S. LYON from Chi 


cago, EVAN A. 


IVERSON from Utah and JAMES R. ELLIS from Seattle 


Searchlight on Metropolitan Areas 


By Joun C. BoLLens 


HRKEE PHRASES containing the same adjective— 

metropolitan areas, the metropolitan prob- 

lem, and metropolitan solutions—are becom- 
ing common parts of the vocabulary of more and 
more Americans. This is readily explainable, It is 
the result of greater awareness of conditions, difh 
culties and governmental adjustments that are vi 
tally important to many people of the nation. 

The continuing growth of metropolitan areas 
each occupying densely settled territory whose por 
tions possess significant economic and social rela- 
tionships—is one of the most far reaching trends of 
the century in the United States, Although metro 
politan areas came into existence in certain urban 
locations in the 18th and 19th centuries, the period 
since Woo has brought the most spectac ular and 
extensive metropolitan development. It has been an 
era of the expansion of metropolitan areas in nu- 
merous ways—in their number, in population, in 
territorial size and in governmental complexity. 

By 1950 metropolitan areas in the continental 
United States totaled 168, an approximate tripling 
of the number present in 1goo0, Subsequently the 
Federal Committee on Standard Metropolitan 
Areas—an agency of the national government whose 
definition of metropolitan areas has been used 


Di 


on spec ial 


Othcer and Research 
Louis Survey 


MR. BOLLENS is Executive 
rector of the Metropolitan St 
leave from the Department of Politic il Science, Univer 
of California In the 
ately before he assumed his present assignment he was 
director of the the Council of State Govern 
ments that prepared The States and the Metropolitan 
Problem, a report to the Governors’ Conference of 1956 


sity Los Angeles months immedi 


study by 
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since 1950 by the Census Bureau and many other 
organizations and individuals—has determined that 
five more are metropolitan, Thus the total is 174. 
They include territory in forty-two states and the 
District of Columbia, and they are both numeri 
cally large and geographically widespread, 


Patterns of Growth 

Approximately 84 million people were metropoli 
tan residents in 1950. They constituted 56 per cent 
of the total population; filty years before only 
about g2 per cent lived in metropolitan areas, All 
during the present century population in metropol 
itan that the 
nation as a whole. The pattern was very noticeable 
in the decade of the 1940's, when metropolitan 
for than four-fiths of the 


areas has increased faster than ol 


areas accounted more 
national increase 

During most of the filty-year period, moreover, 
the principal increase in metropolitan population 
has occurred in suburban areas and not in central 
ciLics. 

A sample population survey undertaken by the 
Census Bureau in 1955 indicates that these popula- 
tion developments have been accelerating, Popula 
tion growth of the nation in the recent five-year 
period covered had taken place largely in metropol 
itan which almost three of 
every five people in the United States, The 
ban portions of metropolitan areas had increased 
much more rapidly than the central cities, and they 
now included almost one-half of all metropolitan 


areas, now contained 


subur 


residents. 
Metropolitan areas also have been growing in 
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territorial extent. Especially since the 1990's, the 
spread of population over wider areas has been 
supplanting the previous relative compactness of 
metropolitan growth, The definition used since 
igg0 by the Census Bureau, which generally deter 
mines larger sizes for metropolitan areas than pre 
vious definitions, is in part a recognition of this 
development, Population growth has extended be 
yond the metropolitan boundaries marked out ear 
lier. Between 1940 and 1950, lor example, very rapid 
population gains were experienced in the territory 
outside of the limits defined earlier but within what 
were to be the boundaries established under the 


1450 definition 


Governmental Complexity 

Although almost seven of every ten metropolitan 
areas contain the territory of only one county, 
thirty of them are inter-county within single states, 
and an additional twenty-four are interstate. Sev 
eral metropolitan areas, ine luding those whose cen 
tral cities are Bullalo, Detroit and El Paso, although 
international. Seven 


ar4re actually 


others border on lakes that involve them in deci 
sions of international importance on water supply 
and water pollution. Current approaches to the 
problems of our most populous metropolitan area, 
embracing parts of three states, are the subject ol 
the article that immediately follows in this issue, 
by Messrs. Zimmermann and Wendell 

Phe governmental pattern of metropolitan areas, 
already complicated in the early decades of the 
century, has become more complex, Local govern 
ments in metropolitan areas generally have been in 
creasing in number. This is most noticeable among 
incorporated places and non-school special clistricts 
The only recent reduction on a nationwide scale 
has been that of school districts, and in many in 
stances their decrease in metropolitan areas has 
been much less than in rural sections. For each 
1,000 square miles in metropolitan areas there are 
slightly more than seventy-five local governments 
more than double the number tor a comparable 
amount of non-metropolitan territory 

The extremely large number and frequent terri 
torial overlapping ol local governments in metro 
politan areas mean an arrangement that is inade 
quate for metropolitan needs, Each unit—usually 
embracing only a traction of the total metropolitan 
territory—is legally free to act independently on 
matters that may have important eflects beyond its 
boundaries in other parts of the area, The various 
types of local governments were mostly conceived 
in a premetropolitan period, for non-metropolitan 
conditions, Their use in metropolitan areas largely 
represents improvisation rather than a carefully 
formulated system that has been fitted to particular 


situations 


The Problem avated 


The metropolitan problem has become more ag 
gravated as metropolitan areas have continued to 
grow in number, population, territorial size and 
governmental complexity. It exists in practically all 
metropolitan situations, although its magnitude 
and aggravation generally are greatest in the most 
populous or in the medium sized areas. 

The factors that have permitted and expedited 
metropolitan growth are not waning, and no major 
counter factors have taken hold. An estimate made 
in 1956 indicates that 55 million of the population 
increase of 56 million expected in the United States 
in the next twenty years will occur in metropolitan 
areas. And it is anticipated that 46 million of these 
new metropolitan residents will settle in suburbs 

Phe present and predicted stages of metropolitan 
development thus demonstrate that constructive, 
imaginative action is needed to remedy the metro 
politan problem and to prevent its large-scale 
resurgence. 

Ihe basis of the problem is the absence of gen 
eral local governmental organizations broad enough 
to cope with metropolitan matters. There is a lack 
of areawide governmental jurisdictions that can 
effectively provide and finance services, that can 
plan and regulate, and that are devised to facilitate 
adequate accountability to the metropolitan public 
Phe metropolitan problem thus 
is in fact a series of major problems. 


for their actions 


A Series of Issues 

Prominent in the series of problems is the inade- 
organization, An over 
whelming proportion of local governments fun 


quacy of governmental 
tioning in metropolitan areas have decidedly lim 
ited jurisdictions. In the relatively few instances 
where a local government does encompass most or 
all of the metropolitan area, it usually is still in 
adequate, Its jurisdiction is large enough, but its 
powers are not. Almost always a metropolitan area 
The need 
is not necessarily a single local government for each 


lacks a general metropolitan government 


area. But one or more governmental jurisdictions 
ol sufhcient territory and authority are needed 

Service and control deficiencies constitute an 
other part of the series of problems. Most of the 
governments operating in me tropolitan areas lune 
tion in only limited portions of the territory and 
provide varying levels of service and regulation 
Some of their policies affect metropolitan develop 
ments, but these policies often are established on 
the basis of what is advantageous for the restricted 
segment of the area that each of them occupies. 
Consequently, services and regulation are uneven. 
Areawide approaches in attacking common dithcul 
ties are absent or slow in materializing 

Financial inequalities and weaknesses also are 
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involved, Wide variances between service needs and 
financial resources exist in different sections of met- 
ropolitan areas. 
inequalities in financial burdens. The financial situ 
ation is further complicated by existing debt and 
revenue systems and by debt limitations. An ade 
quate tax and revenue system and debt limitation 
arrangement are particularly important to the con- 
version of an existing unit to metropolitan status 
or to the creation of a new metropolitan govern- 


These variations make for gross 


ment. They also are basic to the adequate perform- 
ance by local units of strictly local functions. 
Difficulties in popular control of government are 
a final significant part of the metropolitan problem 
In many sections of a metropolitan area people 
reside in numerous governmental jurisdictions and 
are faced with an extremely large number of issues 
and personalities on which they are to form judg 
ments. In many segments of metropolitan areas the 
existing demands greatly exceed the span of atten 
tion that citizens reasonably can be expected to 
maintain. Citizen control in metropolitan areas, 
moreover, is inadequate in another Important way, 
Residents can 
matters that are properly of metropolitan signifi 
cance, such as transportation or sewage disposal, but 
their judgment usually is binding on only a limited 
amount of the metropolitan territory, Generally, 
there is no method of metropolitan-wide electoral 
participation in matters ol metropolitan scope. 


make an election decision about 


Interest Rises 


The continuing expansion of the metropolitan 
problem has not gone unnoticed and unchallenged. 
Belore the end of the second World War, however, 
interest was sporadic and uncoordinated, and rela 
tively few research studies were undertaken. Usually 
the inquiries made were too limited in scope, or 
they gave insufficient attention to formulating rec 
ommendations adequately adapted to particular 
areas. In general, the proposals for governmental 
reorganization were cither ignored or rejected 

Beginning about 1945 and especially since 1950, 
a tremendous ground swell of interest and research 
activity concerning metropolitan areas has devel 
oped, Since much of this interest and activity is so 
recent, it probably would be unrealistic to expect 
many changes to have been put into effect so 
quickly, Certainly a general breakthrough in solving 
the metropolitan problem has not yet materialized 
Several governmental reorganizations of metropoli 
tan areas, nevertheless, have been placed in opera 
tion in recent years, and two other important plans 
are nearing voter or state legislative decision. 


The Baton Rouge Consolidation 
The first of the recent reforms was accomplished 
in the metropolitan area of Baton Rouge, Louisi- 


ana. A charter—authorized by an initiated constitu 
tional amendment that had passed at the general 
state election of 1946—was adopted by a close ma 
jority in the following year. The adopted plan is a 
form of city-county consolidation, The legal identi 
ties of the City of Baton Rouge and the Parish 
(county) of East Baton Rouge were retained, but 
their governments were interlocked in several ways 
The city councilmen constitute a majority of the 
members of the parish council, A mayor-president, 
elected on a parishwide basis, presides over both 
councils and serves as the chiel administrator ol 
both governments. He appoints a number of ad 
ministrative ofhcials who serve both the city and the 
parish and two ofhcers who function only in the 
city 

The parish was divided for taxation and service 
purposes into an urban area, two industrial areas, 
and a rural area. The boundaries of the City of 
Baton Rouge were extended to the limits of the 
urban area, thus increasing its territory from 6 5 lo 
go square miles. Procedures were established for 
further annexations to the city and for the creation 
\ town and a village, 
which are the only other incorporated places in 


of additional industrial areas 


this metropolitan area, were largely unatlected by 
the consolidation plan. The charter expressly pro 
hibits incorporation in the parish of additional 
cities, towns or villages 

The Baton Rouge area consolidation was the first 
to materialize in the United States in this century 
It occurred in a metropolitan area that, in a com 
parative sense, was lightly populated and govern 
mentally uncomplicated, It was based on gaining 
the sanction of the voters twice: first lor the state 
enabling constitutional authorization and then for 
the local charter. Two tactors were significant in 
gaining this popular 
amendments are passed in more abundant number 


approval, Constitutional 
in Louisiana than in most other states; and a single, 
over-all local majority, not two or more majorities, 
was required, The plan was caretully formulated 
by an appointed charter group that was aided by 
expert advice to fit the conditions and needs in a 
specif 
its growth, 


metropolitan area in the early stages of 


Adanta Developments 

governmental relorm took 
place in the Fulton County portion of the Atlanta 
metropolitan area, in Georgia, It was based on a 
Plan of Atlanta and Fulton 
County that had been formulated, with professional 


The second recent 


Improvement for 


assistance, by a special local government commis 
sion created by state legislative act. 

The plan, which went into effect in January, 1952, 
contained four major 


types ol provisions, One 


caused the annexation of eighty-two square miles to 
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Atlanta 
future annexations to the city by judicial determi- 


The second established a procedure for 


The third was a reallocation of functions 
The fourth virtu 
ally excluded the county government from perform 


nation 
between the city and the county 


ing municipal functions 

After the commission submitted its report, the 
legislature authorized an advisory referendum on 
the plan in Atlanta and in fourteen areas to be 
annexed under the terms of the plan. The two elec 
toral districts both cast affirmative majorities. The 
required constitutional amendments were adopted 
in late 1950, and the implementing laws were en 


acted by the legislature early in tgs. 


Toronto Federation 

The third and most comprehensive reorganiza 
tion became fully operauive in January, 1954, in the 
It took the form of 
lederation—creation of a metropolitan level of gov 


loronto me tropolitan areca 


ernment and retention of the existing local units. 
The action established the Municipality of Metro 
politan loronto, an areawide unit of government 
overlying the territory of thirteen municipalities 
Dhis municipality was authorized to perform many 
functions that are metropolitan in nature and essen 
tial to the whole area. The City of Toronto and 
twelve suburban municipalities were continued in 
existence. They were assigned all functions not allo 
cated to the metropolitan unit, and were granted 
representation on the metropolitan governing body, 

Major powers given over to the metropolitan 
government relate to water supply, sewage disposal, 
arterial highways, certain health and wellare serv 
metropolitan 


ices, housing and redevelopment, 


parks, and overall planning. Important functions 
reserved to the local municipalities in the federa 
tion are fire protection, most public health services, 
direct public reliel, libraries and building regula 
tions. Law enforcement, initially allotted to the 
local municipalities, will be transferred to the met 
ropolitan government January, 1957. In many 
functional fields the metropolitan government un 
dertakes certain activities, and the municipal gov 
ermments perform others 

Federation went into operation in the ‘Toronto 
area without having to satisly two require nts, one 
or both of which have proved to be insurmountable 
obstacles to most attempts at federation in metro 
politan areas ol the United States. Neither constitu 
tional authorization nor local voter consent (the 
latter freque ntly involves two or more majorities in 
the United States) was necessary Instead, the On 
tario Municipal Board, a province-appointed ad 
ministrative tribunal that reviews various munici 
pal matters, submitted a reorganization plan to the 
provincial Premier and legislature. This followed 
hearings of almost a year's duration on somewhat 


different reorganization proposals that had been 
submitted to the board by two municipalities. The 
Premier responded favorably, and a bill that largely 
followed the board's recommendations was enacted 
by the provincial legislature. 


Miami and Pittsburgh 

Proposals for reorganizing the government of two 
metropolitan areas in the United States are sched- 
uled for early submission to the voters or the state 
legislature. 

A federation plan (which might also be termed 
an urban county plan, since the present board of 
county commissioners would be the governing body 
of the metropolitan government) has been prepared 
in the Miami, Florida, metropolitan area. Under 
the proposal most functions would be so allocated 
that the metropolitan government would have re- 
sponsibility for certain phases and the municipal 
governments authority over others. Adoption de- 
pends on statewide popular approval of a county 
home rule constitutional amendment and county 
wide voter sanction of the charter containing the 
plan. 

Another type of reform, involving a redistribu- 
tion of functions between the county and municipal 
levels of government, has been formulated for the 
Allegheny County portion of the Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, metropolitan area, A prominent feature 
here is a proposed grant ol authority to the county 
government to establish minimum standards in 
various fields and to enforce them in municipalities 
not having at least equal requirements. A constitu- 
tional amendment to permit the drafting of a home 
rule charter that can incorporate the reorganization 
suggestions will be introduced in the 1957 session 
of the legislature. 


Current Research 

Concern over the metropolitan problem has 
reached an unparalleled level of intensity in recent 
years, and there are indications that it is continu- 
ing to grow. Accompanying it is research of na- 
tional, state and local scope. Such research is much 
needed. Statements in the Economic Report of the 
President in 1955, recommendations in the Report 
of the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, 
meetings and publications of numerous national 
professional organizations, clearinghouse activities 
of the recently established Government Affairs 
Foundation, and publication of The States and the 
Metropolitan Problem as a report by the Council 
of State Governments to the last Governors’ Con- 
ference, all are evidence of increased nationwide 
attention to metropolitan areas. Many of these ef- 
forts are calls to action that contain positive sugges- 
tions designed to aid in gaining answers to the 
metropolitan dilemma 
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Numerous metropolitan research studies have 
been completed at the state level in recent years or 
are currently under way. State governments have 
financed most of them. They have been undertaken 
by research and consulting personnel employed by 
legislative committees, special commissions and leg- 
islative councils. Recent and current illustrations 
are research investigations in California, Connecti 
cut, Ohio, Oregon, Wisconsin, Illinois and Utah. 
Two of the articles that follow are on surveys of 
this type: the paper by Representative Randolph 
and Mr. Lyon on the Illinois study, and that of 
Mr. Iverson on Utah's. 

More numerous inquiries, by local research 
groups, have been finished or are in progress in 
specie metropolitan areas. Some are supported by 
public funds derived from appropriations by county 
and municipal governments or from allocations 
made to agencies within state-supported educational 
institutions. A study in the Sacramento,, California, 
. area is in the first category. Research projects of the 
Bureau of Governmental Research, University of 
California at Los Angeles, and of the Institute of 
Government of the University of North Carolina, are 
representative of the latter. Other studies are financed 
through one or more of three private means: the 
general fund of an established research organiza 
tion; grants or contributions from local founda 
tions, groups and individuals; and grants from na- 
tional foundations. The Seattle, Washington, activ 
ity described by Mr. Ellis in this issue is an exam- 
ple of the first type of private support; the Cleve 
land, Ohio, operation discussed by Mr. Brooks, and 
a St. Louis, Missouri, metropolitan study now in 
process under the sponsorship of two local universi- 
ties, illustrate the combined use of the second and 
third types. 

The approach and content of a number of these 
recent and current studies at the state and local 
level offer encouragement that the poor record of 
accomplishing metropolitan reorganization will be 
improved. The search for findings and solutions ts 
being undertaken in a spirit of free inquiry and 
openmindedness. Unlike a number of surveys made 
in the earlier part of the century, these investiga 
tions are not intellectual exercises that seek sup 
porting data for a previously determined type of 
solution. They are being conducted in a pains 
taking manner, and are avoiding the lure of hastily 
prepared stopgaps. They are comprehensive in na 
ture, giving close attention to Important economic, 
social and political aspects that bear directly on 
metropolitan governmental organization, There is 
evidence, moreover, that eflorts are being made to 
develop plans that will be preventive as well as 
corrective. Encouraging, for example, is the research 
in progress in the Fresno and Sacramento, Califor 
nia, metropolitan areas and a lengthy string of areas 


across southern Michigan. By acting now, such 
localities, presently medium-sized or small in popu 
lation, have excellent opportunities to avoid the 


mistakes of many of their larger counterparts, 


State Responsibilities 

In this setting of increased interest and activity 
about the metropolitan problem, a caution is in 
point The problem cannot be solved, either tem 
porarily or permanently, through local concern, re 
search and action alone, important though they 
are. Nor can there be assurance that a solution 
evolved today, even when accompanied by provi 
sions for adjustment, will be adequate for many 
years in the future. There is need for support and 
assistance by state governments—the legislative and 
executive branches and the statewide electorate 

Three major responsibilities rest with the states. 

One is the passage of state constitutional and 
legislative provisions to authorize establishment of 
general metropolitan units. If local determination 
is decided upon as the method of placing such met- 
ropolitan units into operation, it is basic that the 
authorizing provisions contain an equitable voting 
procedure, Such procedures should be constructed 
so that a small proportion of the metropolitan pop 
ulation cannot by itself prevent acceptance of a 
metropolitan reorganization proposition, 

A second state responsibility is to appraise the 
adequacy of local governments. This is especially 
important in considering metropolitan organization 
that will retain local governments to perform spe 
cific service and regulatory activities. Such appraisal 
also should determine changes that are needed in 
certain local governments—such as counties in some 
metropolitan areas—in order to transform them 
into effective general metropolitan units 

A third responsibility of the states is to establish 
or adapt agencies that can aid in determining the 
present and changing needs of metropolitan and 
non-metropolitan areas, and that will analyze the 
effects on them of current and contemplated poli 
cies of national, state and local governments and of 
major private noted in The 
States and the Metropolitan Problem (pages 144 
147) these agencies can be assigned numerous duties, 


organizations.* As 


including research related to the first two responsi 
bilities mentioned above. The proper performance 
of their many functions does not depend on locat 
ing them at the same place in all state governments 
But the functions can best be performed by a single 
agency in every state 

Such agencies can serve as focal points of infor 


mation, research and advice regarding metropolitan 


* In connection with this advocacy of a state agency, see the 
discussion near the close of Mr. Iverson's article of a recent 


recommendation by the Utah Local Government Survey 


Commission 


‘ 
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and local conditions and relations. They will un 
dertake research in a number of metropolitan and 
local areas on their own initiative and, on request, 
will help local survey groups. The establishment of 
othcaial state agencies certainly will not eliminate 
the use and usclulness of the locally sponsored ac 


tivities. Local interest and participation in solving 


public problems are highly valuable, and the job of 
data collection and analysis is big and varied. 

An interlevel approach that includes interest, in 
quiry and action at the local level and research, 
facilitation and service by the state may well furnish 
a combination equal to the magnitude of the tena 
cious metropolitan problem. 


The New York 
Metropolitan Area 


by Freperick L.. ZIMMERMANN AND MiTcHeLL WENDELL 


us New York-New Jersey metropolis, which 
increasingly encompasses an adjacent portion 
of Connecticut, is the largest metropolitan 
area in America, and it has made outstanding prog 
ress in developing mechanisms to administer fune 
tions of common concern to its interstate urban 
complex 
The region—ol some 7,000 square miles in three 
states—includes seventeen counties in addition to 
the five of New York City, and at least 550 commu 
nities. Besides New York City it contains a number 
of the nation’s large cities—among them the gigantic 
galaxy of industrial communities in northeastern 
New Jersey 
Efforts to meet mounting metropolitan problems 
received increased attention immediately after the 
first World War. The famous New York regional 
plan had its genesis in 1g22 when the Russell Sage 
Foundation appointed a committee 
plan for New York and its environs within a filty 
That group's monumental 


to pre pare a 


mile radius of City Hall 
ig28 report, subsequently revised on occasion, pro 
vides a valuable it unothcial plan tor the region 
The Regional Plan Association, a citizens’ organiza 
tion created at that time to support the report and 
act as a continuing agency for its revision, has given 
the area an invaluable forum for consideration of 
twenty-seven years 


common problems. During the 


of its existence the association has maintained a 
broad scope of activities and produced an impor 
tant list of publications Thus it has acted as a 


catalytic agent of great significance 


Messus. ZIMMERMANN AND are members of the 


stall ol the New york Jour lee 
Interstate Cooperation and of the faculties of Hunter 


wlotive Committee on 


Collewe and American taternational College re spectively 


Interstate Agencies 

The twenties also brought creation of the first and 
most important agency specifically designed to pro 
vide unified administration in a metropolitan re 
gion. The Port of New York Authority, established 
in 1921 by interstate compact between New York 
and New Jersey, received power to construct and 
operate port and transportation facilities and to 
finance them through bond issues. Although it has 
never succeeded in its original purpose—the consoli 
dation of railway terminal facilities—it has played 
a major role in other aspects of the area's transpor 
tation problem by providing vehicular bridges and 
tunnels, bus and truck terminals and rehabilitated 
dock facilities, and by operating the region's princi 
pal commercial airports. 

The vast and successful operations of the Port 
Authority have highlighted the use of joint inter 
state agencies established by compact to meet other 
problems of the area, Three such agencies have been 
established for particular purposes. All have records 
of successful accomplishment. The Interstate Sani 
tation Commission, created by New York and New 
Jersey in 1995 and joined by Connecticut in 1941, 
is one of them. It has been responsible for notable 
progress indeed in pollution abatement. The Pali- 
sades Interstate Park Commission, a joint agency ol 
New Jersey and New York, administering a magnif 
icent system of parks in the Hudson River area of 
the metropolitan region, was set up by compact in 

The newest joint compact agency is the New 
York-New Jersey Waterfront Commission, created 
in 1954. This body, composed of commissioners rep 
resenting the member states, as are the others, is 
charged with regulating some of the aspects of 
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waterfront employment and labor management re 
lations that had troubled the port. 

Another interstate water resources agency whose 
work has important effect in the New York area is 
the Interstate Commission on the Delaware Rivet 
Basin (Incodel) 
of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York and Dela 
ware, primarily to coordinate their activities in that 


This body is established by statutes 


river basin. Besides its record in pollution abate 
ment, Incodel is best known for its proposal to es 
tablish a joint agency of the four states by interstat 
compact to finance, construct and operate Delaware 
River water facilities for supplying two great metro 
politan areas, those of New York-North Jersey and 
Philadelphia-South 
ratihed the 


enacted enabling legislation. 


Pennsylvania has not 
three 


Jersey. 
compact, but the other states 

All of these joint agencies are devoted to special 
problems. They are designed for phases of metro 
politan administration rather than unification of 
management of the region. They also vary in the 
areas they encompass For instance, Connecticut ts a 
member only of the Interstate Sanitation Commis 
sion—pollution being a problem with which the 
Connecticut portion of the area is currently con 
cerned. 

Certainly the use made of the interstate compact 
in the New York metropolitan region indicates the 
adaptability of this device for meeting important 
interstate metropolitan problems. 


Current Efforts 

In recent years, the intensification of metropoli 
tan change, highlighted by the phenomenal growth 
of suburbs, has been accompanied by a number of 
additional efforts to deal with resulting problems, 
and additional methods of integrating administra 
tion in the metropolis Some of these steps are de 
signed principally to extend the present pattern of 
metropolitan organization to new fields. Others rep 
resent efforts to refashion and supplement current 
mechanisms. 

For example, New York and New Jersey have 
authorized the Interstate Sanitation Commission to 
study means of controlling a considerable air pollu- 
tion condition along this urbanized boundary, Con- 
necticut, as a member of the harbor sanitation 
agreement, consented to the use of the tri-state body 
for this participating, since 
boundary air pollution is not a major problem tor 
The result may be 


purpose but is not 


her portion of the metropolis 
that the interstate sanitation group will be author 
ized by compact amendment to administer air pol 
lution for the two states concerned in addition to 
its tri-state responsibilities with respect to harbor 
waters 

One of the most dificult problems of the New 
York environs troubles various other large urban 


regions—the need to improve and integrate mass 


transportation facilities, Rail commuting service 
was studied in the original regional plan and on 
several occasions by the Port Authority, but without 
significant result. However, the constant decline of 
mass mnovement by rail, which seemingly parallels 
the growth of new facilities for motor trathe, has 
caused new concern 

The feeling that this problem needs a thorough 
has led to creation by New York and 
New Jersey of a new study group, the Metropolitan 


Like the other interstat 


review how 
Transit Commission bod 
ies, it is Composed of commissioners of cach state, 
sclected by the Governor, But it was created by par 
allel statutes rather than by agreement and is not a 
permanent agency. Its establishment involved some 
controversy which may be illustrative of possible 
consequences of a piecemeal approach Some felt 
that there was reluctance upon the part of the Port 
Authority to assume responsibility tor rail commu 
tation because of its bondholders’ stake in “rubber” 
tratisportation lacilities and because rail integration 
probably would require subsidization, while the 
present method of operation of the port body em 
phasizes self-liquidating projects. Others expressed 
doubt as to the chances of reviving a predominant 
If the study 


results in common eflort by the two states for rail 


role for rail communication in the area 


improvement it may necessitate the creation of an 
other joint administrative agency for the area 


Proposals for Organization 

Phe rise of special authorities and agencies, both 
state and interstate, in this vast urban area raises 
questions as to desirable future organization, An 
address by Luther Gulick in 1g54 to the New York 
Regional Plan 
possibilities and stimulated wide discussion, D1 


Association indicated some ol the 


Gulick stated that he expected to see a further 


deve lopment ol metropolitan area government 
“through the extension, modification and democra 
tization of the interstate and operating authorities’ 
of the area. Specifically, he advocated broadening 
the role of interstate authorities, 

Believing that metropolitan problems cannot be 
treated on the same basis as the generality of urban 
problems, he proposed creation of “a new layer of 
local government in metropolitan New York to deal 
specifically with water and pollution, with trans 
portation and the port and a new allocation of 


The 


new level would be effected through the creation of 


revenues to finance these activities effectively.’ 
two major interstate authorities, one to deal with 
water supply and with air and water pollution prob 
lems, the other to manage the problems of the port 
I hese 


interstate 


and mass transportation authorities would 


combine the state and authorities and 


COTDIMMISSIONS previously established to furnish sepa 
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rate treatment for segments of the problems in ques- 
tion. Except for subsidization of mass transporta 
tion, they would be financed by revenues from the 
services performed 

Dr. Gulick recognizes that creation of the two 
metropolitan agencies would not solve the problem 
of urban finance, but he feels “the regional finane 
ing of the entire transportation and port problem 
and the water and pollution problem will remove a 
considerable portion of the burden which is now 
unmanageable.” Even if the necessary money were 
locally available, a structure of “enlorced coopera 
tion of local governments” would be necessary. By 
including members who are representative of the 
voters and the local governments of the area, Dr 


Gulick envisages “a new type of local federalism 


across state lines.” 

The 1955 annual conference of the regional plan 
group featured comment by the Governors of New 
York, New Jersey and Connecticut on tri-state plan 
ning for the area. While the state executives recog 
nized that trafhe, 
problems were of interstate concern, it was evident 
that agreement was lacking for the larger organiza 


transit, water, sewage and other 


tions suggested by Gulick 

With the regional plan group playing the leading 
role, legislation which would have permitted devel 
opment of a tristate planning body was introduced 
in the 1956 New York legislative session. The bill 
would have created a metropolitan study commis 
sion of eight members, four appointed by the Gov 
ernor and four by the legislature, “to make studies, 
examinations and analyses of metropolitan prob 
lems and needs as they affect units of government in 
the metropolitan region and the intrastate and in 
terstate aspects of such problems and needs.” Al 
though the contemplated commission would be a 
New York State agency, the legislation sought in 
several ways to encourage joint action by the execu 
tives and legislatures of the three states. The com 
mission also would be directed “to request the ap 
propriate authorities of the federal government to 
designate a representative.” The measure, intro 
duced late in the session and not enacted, was re 
garded as an educational step rather than as requir 
ing immediate action 


Inter-Local Action 

Possibly the study commission proposal, in em 
phasizing cooperation of the three states, missed the 
importance of strengthening representation of local 
government in the proposed survey agency. In June, 
1956, Mayor Wagner of New York called a conte 
ence on metropolitan regional development at 
which officials from the local level of government in 
New York, New Jersey and Connecticut expressed 
their opinions of the problems of the area, The dis 


cussions generally reflected suspicion of any formal 


metropolitan superstructure and a faith in inter- 
local cooperation. 

It was pointed out that the examples of inter- 
community planning and cooperation in the area 
were many and varied. The meeting established a 
six-man steering committee of local ofhcials, repre- 
sentative of significant categories of local govern- 
ment including cities and suburban counties. 

This group has launched a number of study proj- 
ects. For instance, consideration is being given to 
methods of integrating police operations. More re- 
cently, five special committees were organized to 
study teen-age drinking (New York's age require- 
ment is below that of the other states), traffic, recre- 
ational facilities and water and air pollution. The 
chairman of each group will hold conferences with 
local, county and state ofhcials to determine what 
recommendations to make to the parent body. 
Adoptions by the full steering committee will go 
to the legislatures of the three states as recom- 
mendations. 

Seemingly, this metropolitan conference will di- 
rect its attention to cooperative action to mitigate 
conflicts and improve administration rather than to 
develop new organization. The fact that it is a 
conference of local ofhcials indicates that it may 
emphasize local leadership as an approach to greater 
metropolitan integration. 
clashes between local governments and the Port 
Authority and the Interstate Sanitation Commis- 
sion. In fact, the proposals for representation in the 


There have been some 


authorities for local communities or clectorates is a 
recognition of the problem of the relationship of 
the authorities to the governments of the area in 
which they operate. In any event, the establishment 
of this conference of local ofhcials raises the ques 
tion whether it would not be strengthened by more 
formal organization under the laws of the three 
states, and by state participation, representation 
and funds for staffing. 

In connection with such efforts to meet problems 
by cooperation among the communities, a measure 
considered at the 1956 New York legislative session 
may be of some help. This proposal, which ts along 
lines suggested by the Drafting Committee of State 
Officials of the Council of State Governments, would 
authorize political subdivisions, subject to certain 
safeguards, to use such powers as they already pos- 
sess cooperatively with other political subdivisions 
through the medium of agreements. Moreover, the 
bill specifically authorizes such interlocal coopera 
tion across state lines and it gives the agreements 
that may be concluded between political subdivi 
sions of bordering states the status of interstate 
compacts. 

Phe question as to the relative role of state and 
local levels of government and of interstate agree 
ments indicates that metropolitan areas, particu 
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larly multi-state metropolitan areas, may become 
focal points of American intergovernmental rela- 
tions. It will be remembered that the recent report 
of the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 
recommended that, since our metropolitan regions 
are principal target areas, the federal government 
should establish civil defense organization for them 
if state action is inadequate. The Model Civil De- 
fense Compact already authorizes supplementary 
agreements for this purpose. A study of civil defense 
in the New York port area is now under way, Con 
tinued metropolitan growth could lead to increas 
ing federal concern over other aspects of metropoli 
tan problems. 


Additional Studies 

In addition to the governmental activities out 
lined above, several studies of the area are being 
carried on under academic auspices. The Regional 
Plan Association has sponsored a study of basic eco 
nomic factors aflecting the growth of the metropoli 


‘‘Metro”’ Is a State of Mind 


By Brooks 


oO MANY Greater Clevelanders who are keenly 
concerned with the conduct of their local 
governments, “Metro” has become a house 
hold word. The term is neither the trade name for 
some new form of metropolitan area government 
nor the catch word for some forthcoming election 
issue. Rather it represents a state of mind—a com 
mon concern about the myriad problems of the 
metropolitan area and an expressed willingness to 
shelve sectional differences and prejudices in the 
interests of studying them objectively. 

Whether this state of mind is the jumping-off 
place for substantial accomplishment in solving the 
problems of “our patchwork of principalities,” or 
just another well-intentioned but abortive civic ef 
fort, will not be authoritatively answered for some 
time. But events to date make for an encouraging 
picture and real promise for the future 

The “Metro” state of mind focuses itself around 
a community-wide civic organization—now ten 
months old—which has the mouth-filling monicker 
of the Cleveland Metropolitan Services Commis 
sion. Newspaper headline writers of necessity con 
tracted this to METRO, and since its formation 
the research and fact-finding organization has mace 
Mr. Brooks is Acting Executive Director of the Cleve 
land Metropolitan Services Commussion 


tan region. This survey is financed by the Rockefel 
ler Brothers Fund and the Ford Foundation through 
equal grants totalling $480,000, It will be carried 
out in New York by a special staff organized by the 
Harvard Graduate School of Public Administration. 
Phe plan association expects that the study will de 
velop a new understanding of forces that have been 
shaping the region, and upon which its future de 
velopment can be projected more accurately, 

That survey will deal with governmental ques 
tions only as they affect the economic factors, but 
other studies, at Columbia University, are exploring 
aspects of government in the region. The Port 
Authority, meantime, recently broadened its plan- 
ning approach by appointing a Deputy Director for 
Comprehensive Planning to head a staff which will 
undertake wider studies 

All in all, whatever may be said of the complexity 
and ditheulty of the problems of the New York met 
ropolitan area, the problems at present do not seem 
to be suffering from lack of attention, 


substantial gains in terms of community-wide a 
ceptance 

In common with many other American metro 
politan communities, Greater Cleveland has in re 
cent years seen an increasing ferment and concern 
over “our metropolitan problem.” Many civic or 
their metropolitan government 


Com 


ganizations have 


cominittees, by that or some other name 
munity leaders have periodically philosophized on 
the problem and the need to do something positive 
about it have devoted 


weeks of research and many columns of type to 


Iwo major newspapers 
exploring “the problem 

Over a period of two decades this concern has 
erupted into coordinated citizen efforts to attack 
the problem on a broad front—including three un 
successful county charter movements, The last of 
these (1950) merits a brief reexamination, because 
some of the things learned in that effort have pro 
vided a justification for the formation of METRO 
today 


County Charter Defeated 

A 193% Ohio constitutional amendment provided 
that citizens of any county could, if they chose, 
organize their county as a form of limited musici 
pality. But to protect existing municipalities, “four 
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hurdles” were written into the amendment. To win 


an election, any charter for Cuyahoga County, 
which includes Cleveland, must pass with a ma 
jority of (1) the total county vote; (2) the vote in 
the City of Cleveland; (4) the vote outside the cen 
tral city; and (4) all the municipalities (total 
number in 1956: sixty-two) 

The proposed charter of 1g50 would have made 
substantial changes in the organization and legal 
powers ol the county government on the one hand, 
including tripling the size of the Board of County 
Commissioners, abolishing a number of elective 
county offices and replacing them with department 
heads responsible to a full-time county adminis 
trator. In terms of government services, the charter 
would have established county control over major 
sewer and water facilities, a public transportation 
system, the relief and public assistance programs, 
health, airport, and major highway construction, 

After a bitter campaign the charter failed to ob 
tain the four necessary majorities. But many of the 
people who were concerned in that battle, on one 
side or the other, became convinced of one vital 
factor in the situation. This was that the people of 
Greater Cleveland would demand a thorough un 
derstanding of the implications of and the need 
for any suggested changes in what is now a deeply 
rooted governmental pattern \ systematic basis of 
fact about the whole tramework of government in 
Greater Cleveland—something that would provide 
a real starting point for that understanding—was 
not available 

Superficially many people were aware of the 
pressures and problems of the metropolitan area 
But there was not basic agreement on the funda 
mentals of some problems and on the potential 


remedies for them. This left the proponents of 
change ancl the proponents ol no change equally 
at liberty to promote their particular viewpoints, 
secure in the knowledge that no one had the facts 


Characteristics of the Area 
Metropolitan Cleveland is an area that covers 
more than 450 square miles and numbers more 


than a million and a hall people. The govern 
mental structure includes 108 separate units of gov 
ernment within Cuyahoga County—including mu 


nicipalities, townships, school clistricts, library 
districts, a metropolitan park district, and others 
Outside the county boundaries are a handful of 
other governmental units that also rank as part of 
tiie tropolitan Cleveland 

Rapid transportation and changes in patterns of 
living have brought the people of the whole Greater 
Cleveland community into closer interdependence 


at a time when substantial numbers of them have 


been moving outward from the central city into the 


suburbs. By 1964, the population of the suburbs is 
expected to exceed that of the central city. 

Financial demands upon the central city—whose 
growth has been comparatively stagnant in recent 
years in the face of an upward spiral of costs of 
providing services—have threatened discontinuance 
of the high quality of some services that are im- 
portant to the entire metropolitan area. 

Cuyahoga County government has seen the 
breadth and volume of detail of its functions in 
creasing rapidly in recent years, This fact has given 
rise to compelling questions about the adequacies 
of the present legal and financial powers and ad 
ministrative procedures by which the county gov 
ernment must abide. 

In recent years school districts have required a 
larger and larger share of the local tax dollar. This 
has imposed on public officials at all levels of gov 
ernment a more and more difficult challenge to find 
tax dollars to support adequate services 

Disparities in providing services in various gov 
ernmental units and in the relative ability to pay 
create many isolated symptoms of the metropolitan 
proble m 
down and inadequacy of services that are impor 


These include such aspects as the break 


tant to many people throughout the area, denial of 


responsibility for some important governmental 
functions, inadequate tax bases, lack of land for 
needed facilities, damaging competition between 
shopping centers 


revenue-producing property, and in 


neighboring municipalities for 
and other 
equitable distribution of the costs of services 


Metro Is Founded 

It was this pattern of problems in many govern 
mental areas that provided a basis for the forma 
tion of the Cleveland Metropolitan Services Com 
mussion., Six major political leaders and the presi 
dent of the Citizens League issued an invitation to 
than 
major governmental units to join in the formation 


more seventy-five civic organizations and 
of a privately financed research and fact-finding 
agency 
the community as a whole seeks to better unde 
stand them,” read the invitation, It was signed by 
the Mayor of Cleveland, the President of the Asso 
ciation of Mayors and City Managers, the President 
of the Board of County Commissioners, the Chair- 
man of the Association of Elected County Ofhcials, 
the Chairmen of the Republican and Democratic 
parties, and the President of the Citizens League. 


“These problems will not be met unless 


The organization's role was defined as that “of 
studying local government problems that transcend 
municipal boundaries.” It was to amalgamate and 
coordinate the efforts of, rather than to compete 
with, a number of other civic organizations and 
studying certain 


committees that were already 


phases of the metropolitan problem It would not 


“Metro” Is a State of Mind 


be a permanent organization but would complete 
its studies actording to a definite timetable, with 
the expectation that it would eventually go out of 
existence. Its financing—about year 
would come trom private contributions, from Cleve 


land industry and business, and from local and na 


5150,000 a 


tional foundations 

METRO’s first major step was that of developing 
a detailed research program that would briefly ce 
fine the probl m; delineate the scope of the group s 
activities; and outline a list of suggested studies, 
with some recommendations with reference to pri 
ority. This job has been completed and unani 
mously approved. It was done by a small citizens’ 
committee that received some protessional assistance 
from a management consultant firm 

Three basic study principles are outlined in the 
research program. They include: (1) limitation of 
METRO’s role to that of a research and fact-finding 
that will publish findings based on its 
will not become embroiled in 
campaigning or partisan public discussion; (2) fo 


agency 
studies, but active 
cusing of attention on governmental structure, ma 
chinery, administration and financing rather than 
upon a definition of the physical facilities needed 
and the amount of services required; (%) mainte 
nance of METRO as a truly community-wide or 
ganization which gives recognition to all shades of 
opinion and all interest groups. 

In order to assure the widest possible base of pub- 
lic understanding and support, the organization of 
METRO provides for five standing committees, 
eight advisory committees and more than a dozen 
study groups—all drawn from the ranks of 
citizens interested in METRO’s efforts. An exten 
sive public education program will also go hand in 
This widespread participation 


low al 


hand with research 
is based on the theory that Greater Clevelanders- 
given an understandable compilation of facts—will 
themselves devise the most pressing 
metropolitan problems in an orderly and coordi 


solutions to 


nated manner 


Scope of the Studies 

Studies themselves fall into two categories: (1) 
studies of particular governmental functions and 
services; and (2) studies of background material 
useful in all functional studies. } 

Each study will be under the general guidance 
of a study group, composed of about ten local citi 
zens with technical competence in the field under 
consideration. There will be a balance of member 
ship between those professionally associated with 
government and those from private organizations. 
These groups, who may hire whatever professional 
help that seems appropriate, will be responsible for 
preparing a final report to the commission 
been divided into 


Governmental services have 
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nine separate CALegOries: land use and development, 
public utilities and services, health, wellare, wans 
portation, public safety, correction, recreation and 
culture, and education. A study group is to be ap 
pointed in each of these categories to prepare pre 
liminary plans. No commitments for hiring profes 
sional assistance and for making detailed studies 
will be made without the approval of the commis 
sion’s Executive Committee, The research program 
suggests that present circumstances justify immedi 
ate studies in the fields of sewer and water, trans 
portation, health, welfare, and public satety 

One of the major tasks outlined is a background 
study to analyze governmental cost, It is felt that 
the dollars and cents result of any proposed change 
in the manner of providing existing services will be 
to save money or to redistribute the burden of pay 
ment. Without basic present 


allocation of the burden of supporting government, 


economic data on the 


information it needs 
Other back 
ground studies include inquiries into government 


the community lacks the basic 
to evaluate any proposals for chang 


organization, growth trends, and fiscal management 
(accounting methods and fiscal tools used in local 


governmental units), The fiscal study provides tor 


a test installation to facilitate evaluation of alter 
native methods of handling accounting, with an 
eye to developing a more uniform and effective 


system 

I. Keith Glennan, Chairman of the Commission 
and President of the Case Institute of Technology, 
has pledged:a realistic evaluation of the entire as 
signment at the end of a two-year period, At that 
time the question of the future course of METRO 
will be left open to public discussion, and a deci 
as to whether or not it will con 


sion will be made 


tinue, and if so in what form. 


A Climate for Solutions 

During the short period of METRO’s existence 
there has been a growing acceptance of the theory 
that solutions to the many phases of the metropoli 
tan problem must be based on thoughtful study 
rather than upon hastily conceived expedients, One 
illustration of this is the recent decision of the 
Citizens Advisory Committee of Cleveland City Hos 
pital to conduct a study of some of its serious ad 
ministrative problems along the general lines out 
lined in the METRO Research Program 

In other is reason to feel that one 


of METRO’s basic principles will prove valid and 


words, there 


constructive 
finding a state of mind and a climate of opinion 


the principle that by objective fact 


can be created in which it will be possible to devise 


some significant solutions to “our metropolitan 


problem.” Such a state of mind is perhaps only be 
ginning today, but there appears to be real promise 


for the future 


Northeacsern Illinoi< 


Area 
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Metropolitan Area Study 
in Northeastern Illinois 


By Rerresentative J. RANDOLPH AND Leverett S. Lyon 


y acrion of the 69th General Assembly, the 
State of Illinois in the spring of 1955 stepped 
actively into the parade of those states which 

have recognized the significance of government in 
metropolitan areas. With the passage of House Bill 
House and Senate, and its signing by 
Governor William G. Stratton, there 
a Northeastern Illinois Metropolitan Area Local 
Governmental Services Commission, with its powers 


and duti s «le fined, an appropriation ol $50,000 to 


58 in the 
was created 


carry out its purposes, and a requirement that it 
report to the 7oth General Assembly not later than 
March 1, 1957 
Area Designated by the Law 
Although there are other Illinois metropolitan 


areas in which governmental problems are impor 


tant, this commission, as its title indicates, was 
directed to concern itsell with only one—the so 
called Northeastern Illinois Metropolitan Area. 


The area was specifically defined as meaning “all 
that territory included within the counties of Cook, 


Lake, McHenry, DuPage and Will.” Although this, 
obviously, is essentially the Chicago Metropolitan 
Area (Chicago being within Cook County), it is 


somewhat different from the Chicago Standard 
Metropolitan Area as defined by the United States 
In the bureau's definition, the 
standard area consists the Cook, 


Lake, DuPage, Will and Kane in Ilinois, and Lake 
Indiana 


Census Bureau 


ol counties ol 
County in 
By the there 
launched an examination of governmental prob 
lems in ol three most populous, 
highly industrialized, and governmentally compli 
cated metropolitan areas in the United States 
According to the 1950 census, Chicago's popula 
tion So competent authority 
Dr. Philip Hauser predicts that it will be 4,146,000 
by iq8o. In tg5o the population of the Chicago 
Standard Metropolitan Area The 
forecast is that this will reach 7,898,000 by 1980 
The population is highly concentrated in Cook 


legislature's authority was thus 


om the two or 


an as 


wis 4,021 


Was 5,495,000 


County, which in 1950 had 82.1 per cent of the 


No one of the other counties had less than 


is Chairman and Mr. Lyon 
is Executive Director of the Northeastern Illinois Metro 


politan Area Local Governmental Services Commission 
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2.4 per cent or more than 6.7 per cent. Chicago 
itself contained 65.7 per cent of the standard area's 
population, 

The Chicago metropolitan area, one of the na- 
tion's most concentrated and varied manufacturing 
centers before World War II, has experienced an 
unparalleled industrial expansion during and after 
the war. The area is complicated governmentally, 
containing just under 1,000 governmental entities, 
of which some 875 the power taxation.' 
It includes also some of the outstanding special 
as the Metropolitan 


have ol 


districts of the country—such 
Sanitary District of Greater Chicago and the Chi 
cago Transit Authority. Moreover, its economic 
base spreads into Indiana, as the Census Bureau 
recognizes, which sharply raises issues of bi-state 
arrangements in considering metropolitan govern- 
mental problems. 


Commission Membership 

By the law's requirements, the commission 
composed of twenty-one persons: five members of 
the Senate, appointed by its President Pro Tem- 
pore; five of the House, appointed by the Speaker; 
five appointed by the Governor, three of whom are 
required to be residents of the area of Cook County 
outside the corporate limits of Chicago; one ap- 
pointed by the Mayor of Chicago; one appointed 
by the President of the Cook County Board of 
Commissioners; and one member each appointed 
by the boards of Lake, McHenry, DuPage and Will 
Counties. Members serve without compensation but 
receive “necessary travelling and other expenses.” 

The commission was authorized and required to 
select a chairman from its members and such other 


is 


officers as it believed necessary. 


Duties of the Commission 

The assignment 
tremely No 
from its proper purview; the creating law defines 
the term local government as meaning “any public 
governmental agency such as a county, municipal 
corporation, quasi-municipal corporation, govern- 
mental authority, or body politic in the Northeast 
ern Illinois metropolitan area.” Equally wide is the 
range of governmental services which the commis 


is €x- 
omitted 


the 
government 


given COTMMIssion 


broad local is 


'Hilinois Department of Revenue Releases and U. 8S. Census 


Northeastern Illinois 


sion was asked to examine. The legislation declared 
that it “shall make a thorough study and investiga- 
tion of the problems incurred in the Northeastern 
Illinois metropolitan area in adequately and eco 
nomically supplying to the occupants of such area 
those services relating to public health (including 
water supply, drainage, and sewage and garbage 
disposal), safety, welfare and convenience, which 
are generally considered to be the responsibility 
of local governments.” 

Certain criteria to be used by the commission 
also were enumerated in the legislation. The com- 
mission, it said, shall, “in addition to other matters 
that are relevant to its purpose, consider the fol 
lowing subjects: 

1. the need for and utilization of services that are 

presently supplied; 

the need for new services and enlargement of 

present services, 

3. the extent of overlapping and duplication of 
functions of local government; 


j. the present cooperation, and possibilities and 
desirability of extending cooperation, among 
local governmental and service units; 

5. the desirability and possibility of consolidating 
the furnishing of any service or services in a 
single or a few agencies; 

6. the method of solving such problems in other 
States; 

7. the changes in statutes, charters or the constitu- 
tion that would be necessary to accomplish such 
recommendations, if any, as it may make; 

8. the extent and effectiveness of existing facilities 
for planning on an area-wide basis.” 


Organization and Policy Decisions 

At its first meeting, in October, 1955, the com 
mission elected Representative Paul |. Randolph, 
principal sponsor of the bill, as its Chairman, and 
A spe 
in effect a steering committee—also 


elected two Vice-Chairmen and a Secretary 
cial committee 
was created, Leverett S. Lyon accepted the commis 
sion’s invitation to act as its Executive Director.’ 

He promptly made contact with other agencies 
and individuals prominently at work in the held 
of metropolitan government and presented the 
commission's steering committee and the commis- 
sion itself with alternative lines of approach and 
procedure 

Certain questions of policy were decided at the 
commission's second mecting 

1. It was agreed that the matters with which the 
commission is concerned are long-range; that by no 
means all of them could be dealt with adequately 


A number of important Chicago companies underwrote ollie 
and secretarial expenses for Mr. Lyon, thus providing the 
commission a headquarters office without impingement on its 
limited budget 
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before the next session of the legislature, and that 
in all probability a continuation of the commission 
or formation of a successor commission should be 
among its recommendations 

2. Recognizing the various possible aspects of its 
duties, and particularly the possibility of urging 
some metropolitan form of government, it was 
agreed that the approach should be functional 
that is, in terms of specihe governmental services 
and the possibility of dealing with these in terms 
of the area as a whole, or in terms of governmental 
arrangements more inclusive than the jurisdiction 
of existing governmental entities, 

4. It was agreed that there would be advantage 
in selecting for particular attention those govern 
mental services (a) as to which there is considerable 
concern throughout the area; (b) the inadequacy 
of which is recognized by many local governments 
outside Chicago—consideration of which would 
have more sympathy from local officials than would 
some others; and (c) concerning which legislation 
probably would be introduced in the next session 
of the legislature, action by the 
commission 

j. It was agreed that water supply, storm water 


regardless of 


drainage and sewage disposal, since they were 
strongly marked with these characteristics, should 
be selected as of principal concern during the cur 
rent year, with a view to legislative recommen 
dations." 

It was understood that in emphasizing these 
activities, the commission in no way excluded itself 
from considering and making recommendations on 
any other governmental services 


Procedures 

In carrying on its work, the commission has em 
ployed several procedures 

1. It has employed a professional agency, the 
Public 
study of water supply, storm water drainage, and 


Administration Service, to make an area 


sewage disposal, and to present the commission 
with a report embodying findings, conclusions and 
recommendations 

2. It has held a series of meetings with public 
ofhcials, so arranged as to obtain representation 
from all sections of the area involved in its work 
Three meetings were organized with representatives 
of the suburban communities within Cook County 
To one, held in Evanston, were invited suburban 
officials of northern Cook County; to one in Home 
suburban Cook 
and to one in Oak Park, suburban officials 


wood, othcials from southern 


County 
from the western section of Cook County 

Under county auspices, meetings were held in 
i the commission te alert to the risk that over utilization of 


special districts may result from approaching governmental 
problems of an area in functional terms 
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Waukegan for officials of Lake and McHenry coun 
ties; in Hinsdale for DuPage County officials; and 
in Joliet for Will County otheials, At an all-day Chi 
cago meeting there appeared belore the commission 
the Governor of Illinois, the Mayor of Chicago, 
the President of the Cook County Board of Com 
missioners, the President of the Metropolitan Sani 
tary District of Greater Chicago; the County Super 
intendent of Schools: the Sheritf of Cook County; 
the General Superintendent of the Chicago Board 
of Education; the General Superintendent of the 
Chicago Park District; the Manager of the Chicago 
Regional Port District; and representatives speak 
ing for the State's Attorney of Cook County; the 
Chairman of the Chicago Transit Authority, the 
Cook County Coroner and the County Assessor 

An all-day meeting also was arranged, at which 
numerous Civic groups were invited to give views 
and suyvestions to the commission 

At these 
that it was not planning an all-embracing, super 
but that the 


mectings the commission made clear 


area’ government, COTRTDISSION Was 


concerned with devising legislative recommenda 
tions which, if enacted, would aid in effecting 
arrangements advantageous to the 
Othicials 


mectings were asked to enumerate 


governmental 
towns, cities and counties of the area 
present at the 
local problems and make suggestions that might 
commission in carrying Out its 


with rec 


be useful to the 
responsibilities, Many suggestions, some 
ommendations tor specific legislation, resulted.‘ 

meetings greatly im 


It is believed that these 


proved the atmosphere in which the commission 
works, allaying local suspicions concerning its in 
tentions as to government and concerning possible 
politi il Purposes 

» The commission received and accepted an in 
vitation from Frederick G. Gardiner, Chairman of 
the Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto, to visit 
that city 
accompanied by legislative and administrative oth 


\ majority of the members made the trip, 


cials important im state, city, county and special 
district government. The detailed and thoughttul 
explanation of the Toronto system which they re 
ceived was ol great service 

;. A subcommittee to report to the commission 
on transportation was appointed 

5. At the Executive Director, 


the commission undertook an educational program 


suggestion of the 


consisting of the production and publication of 
analytical and expository monographs dealing with 
a wide variety of governmental services, but with 
out recommendations which might be interpreted 


‘News releases relating to each meeting were prepared and 
distributed to the Chicago press and almost too local news 


paper 


A majority of voters in Chicago are Democratic: a majority 


of those in many outlying communities Republican 


as those of the commission. The Executive Director 
has enlisted highly qualified persons to prepare 
such monographs, on a basis of public service and 
without cost to the commission. Whether or not 
it subsequently makes recommendations on partic- 
ular subjects discussed, the commission believes 
that these monographs can increase its own under 
standing of its task, lay a basis for future legislative 
work, and aid public ofhcials and others in com- 
prehending the nature of governmental problems 
of the metropolitan area. 

These reports as completed or planned are on 
the national setting and the general issues; Chicago 
metropolitan area problems; surface drainage prob 
lems of the area; problems of its water supply; its 
sewage disposal problems; its refuse disposal prob- 
lems; school building and educational problems 
from a county viewpoint; transportation prob- 
lems in the area; public health problems from an 
area point ol view; issues in area fire protection; 
approach to police problems; welfare 
from an area point of view; methods of planning 


an areca 


revenue problems in 
arrangements; and 


lor a metropolitan area; 


metropolitan governmental 
what certain other cities have done, 

Seven of these monographs have been published 
as chapters in a volume entitled Metropolitan Area 
Governmental Problems tn Northeastern Illinois, 
Part I—Analysis, Section A. Section B of Part I is 
expected to have eight additional chapters. The 
monographs are issued not as official analyses or 
olhcial findings of the commission but as papers 
prepared for it by the authors, who are indicated 
in each instance.* 


Concerning Conclusions 


At this 
tempted to formulate conclusions or recommenda- 


writing, the commission has not at 


tions Meetings for this purpose are scheduled. The 
commission will draw upon various sources, includ 
ing knowledge acquired at its various meetings and 
upon recommendations made at them. (A summary 
of these is being prepared by the Institute of Gov 
ernment and Public Affairs of the University of Ih 
nois.) The commission likewise will rely upon the 
analysis and recommendations made in a report of 
the Public Administration Service, upon expository 
and analytical statements prepared in the course 
ol its own educational program, and upon other 
material relating to metropolitan government, both 
general and local. 

Each of the commission's members has a back 
ground of useful experience, and its legislative 
members are seasoned law makers, sensitive to the 
attitudes and needs of their constituencies. 


‘Pant ll presumably will consist of the commission's conclu 


sions and recommendations 


The Utah Survey 


By Evan A. IVERSON 


HEN pressing problems of metropolitan 
areas are considered, most people probably 
do not them with the 
part of the United States, except perhaps the 
coastal belt. But the predominantly rural states are 
very much concerned with this problem because of 
the difficulties that have resulted from population 
shifts, the need for increased services, tax inequi 
the mistakes which 


associate western 


ties, and the desire to avoid 
have plagued older, highly populated parts of the 
country 

Basically, the metropolitan problem cannot be 
defined as relating to certain specific areas. Even in 
rural states like Utah, urbanization has taken place. 
Che problems that confront large metropolitan cen 
the inter 


ters evident in cities throughout 


mountain area, even though the population is 


much smaller. 

In Utah the 
have lost population in the last decade. Yet the 
population of the state has increased 25, per cent \ 
shift to Salt Lake County has increased rapidly, and 
the county now includes 40 per cent of the state's 


seventeen of twenty-nine counties 


entire population. Moreover, four counties, cover 
ing approximately 100 miles along the Wasatch 
Front, include 7o per cent of the total state popu 
lation. Inevitably such conditions have led to dith 
cult financial and organizational problems, because 
the which were originally organized as 
subdivisions of the state to provide limited services 
to a rural population—are now perlorming numer 


counties 


ous municipal-type functions. 

When the 1955 legislature met and local govern 
ments requested increased financial support, the 
legislators determined that an increase in funds 
alone would not provide a solution to the prob 
lems facing local government. They decided that 
the entire subject needed to be reviewed and that 
recommendations should be submitted for action at 
the next session. The legislature therefore passed an 
act requiring a study to be made covering the prob 
lems of local government in general, but with par 
ticular emphasis upon the Salt Lake metropolitan 
problem, The Legislative Council appointed a Lo 
cal Government Survey Commission of eleven citi 
zens, holding no public office, to carry out this 
assignment. It includes prominent businessmen, ed. 
ucators, attorneys and a labor leader 

The commission selected Ralph b. Wright, Presi 
MR. IVERSON is Research Director of the Utah Local 


Government Survey Commission 
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dent of the Union Bank and Trust Company, to 
serve as Chairman, and the group appointed its 
own Research Director 
Director then decided to make reports on a number 
of functions rather than concentrate on a few basic 


Ihe commission and the 


problems. Since adequate time and funds were not 
available to the commission to conduct the neces 
sary research, the institutions of higher learning, 
private rese arch organizations and interested pri 
vate citizens were requested to perform some of the 
detailed research work and to submit reports, 

The result has been completion of ten separate 
reports covering financial management, health, law 
enforcement, fire, planning, special districts, roads 
and streets, local finance, forms of government, and 
bach report 
submitted to a subcommittee of the commission for 


over-all metropolitan problems was 


detailed review. The subcommittees then made rec 


ommendations to the full commission, which took 
final action 
lem has been prepared for submission to members 
of the legislature; 


recomiis ndations ol the Commission, nineteen bills 


\ surmmary report on the entire prob 
and in order to implement the 


and two constitutional amendments also have been 
prepared. 


Proposed Legislation 

After detailed consideration, the commission dé 
cided to present a series of bills which would help 
remedy problems of urbanization statewide without 
major organizational changes, but to present a plan 
for basic changes in the governmental structure of 
local Salt Lake y. By this 
approach remedial action could be taken in the 
Salt Lake metropolitan area even if the plan for 
reorganization failed 


governments in County, 


Lo assist counties in which major tax inequities 
exist between the city dweller and the county resi 
dent, a County Service Area Act has been devised. 
Under this proposal the county governing body 


required 


would be to create service areas wherever 
services are being rendered that are not provided 
Likewise, if residents of the 
county desired other services, not currently pro 
vided, they 


county governing body for them; a special service 


on a countywide basis 


would be required to petition the 
area then could be established and the cost apport 
tioned to those receiving the benefits. It is believed 
that by this approach the creation of new special 
districts and other units of local government can be 
discouraged if not prevented, without depriving 
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residents of unincorporated areas of opportunity to 
obtain those services which they desire 

Other attempts are made in separate bills to pro 
vide more equitable distribution of costs and greater 
efhciency in performance of various services by both 
the cities and the county, For example, a proposal 
will be submitted to the legislature that would re 
quire each county to designate an arterial system ol 
roads and streets and then to maintain it without 
concern as to whether the roads lie within cities o1 
unincorporated areas. This would leave local streets 
to be maintained by cities or by the county in 
unincorporated areas, but the major costs would be 
accounted for in the arterial system 

Fire departments in a county would be tied to- 
gether by a central fire warden; and agreements for 
municipal fire departments to provide services be 
yond city limits would be encouraged by the re 
moval of concerning the liability of 
departments when operating outside their juris 


que stions 


diction 

Regional planning agencies would be established 
under a state board composed of representatives 
from the various regions. The state planning agency 
would be required to review local plans and plans 
for state construction and to make recommenda 
tions on them 

The commission has recommended that wherever 
sufficient resources exist countywide health units be 
established. It has submitted an amendment to pres 
ent law that would allow for a countywide tax to 
raise the necessary funds—now raised through con 


tributions by the individual cities and the county, 


The Salt Lake Plan 

The plan tor metropolitan Salt Lake calls for 
creation of a County Council with a separately 
elected Mayor-President, who would exercise the 
usual administrative and ceremonial functions, In 
the proposed metropolitan government for Salt 
Lake County, three basic divisions are assumed with 
respect to local government service: countywide 
functions, urbanarea functions, and functions relat 
ing to the unmeorporated areas and towns, The sin 
gle county government would perform all functions 
within the county, but 4 municipal corporation 
would be created in the urban area where go per 
cent of the population resides 

Phe object in creating a municipal corporation 
within the county is to establish a government 
which would have a higher rate of taxation in the 
area where greater services are needed, and to have 
a governmental unit which can include more than 
one county as the need arises. A formula has been 
devised to determine the area to be contained 
within the jurisdiction of the municipal corpora 
tion, and as soon as territory contiguous to the 


original area met the population or industrial qual- 


ifications outlined in the formula, inclusion would 
be mandatory. The central municipal corporation 
would be divided into boroughs, resembling the 
smaller cities and towns already established. This 
would give recognition to local pride. Functions 
lying within each of the boroughs which may not 
be assumed by the metropolitan government would 
be administered by an elected representative from 
the borough, who also would serve on the metro- 
politan council. 

The County Council would comprise representa 
tives of the boroughs within the municipal corpo 
ration and three members elected at large in the 
unincorporated areas. For all functions adminis- 
tered on a countywide basis, the County President 
and Council would be responsible. For those func 
tions which applied only to the urban area or only 
to individual unincorporated areas, the County 
President and the representatives from the area con- 
cerned would decide. All administrative functions, 
however, would be handled by one government. 
The budget would be prepared to reflect countywide 
services, services relating to the municipal corpora 
tion and extra services lor unincorporated areas, 

An analysis of 1955 expenditures, as allocated, re- 
veals that such a plan would have resulted in a 
countywide property tax increase of two mills, but 
that Salt Lake City would have enjoyed a seven mill 
reduction and other incorporated areas would have 
had sizeable decreases. 


Policy Determining Body Needed 

The Local Government Survey Commission be- 
lieves it necessary for a policy-determining body to 
review and evaluate the problems of local govern 
ment and to suggest necessary legislation and action 
to the Governor and legislature. The present bi 
ennial sessions of the legislature are too infrequent 
and brief to allow sufficient investigation and action 
on state and local problems; consequently the local 
problems are frequently neglected. Nor does the 
Governor have suthcient time to give adequate at 
tention to the numerous local problems. 

The commission has strongly emphasized that 
local government needs to be strengthened if it is to 
assume successfully its place as the core of the 
American governmental structure. Therefore, it has 
recommended that a permanent unpaid, non-parti 
san committee—of both government ofhcials and lay 
citizens—be established, its members appointed for 
staggered terms, to consider local problems, to co 
ordinate intergovernmental activities, and to make 
recommendations to the legislature, the Governor 
and local officials. It has been suggested that the 
committee might comprise one municipal ofhcial, 
one county official, one member of a school board, 
universities, one 


one individual from the state 


member of the Senate, one of the House and five 


other citizens holding no public office. The Chair 
man of the Legislative Council subcommittee on or- 
ganization would be an ex-officio member, and the 


proposed committee would make reports to the 


council and the Governor. 

Such an agency should make for increased co- 
operation between state and local officials and pro 
vide a means by which pressing problems could be 
studied and evaluated betore they reached the floor 
of the legislature. Coordination of local govern 
mental activities and stimulation of voluntary co 
operation between local governments could be ac 
complished effectively by a central organization 
representing both the officials and those whom they 
serve. 

It has been emphasized that the need is for a 
committee to face local problems and to make pol 
icy decisions. In western rural states one of the 
departments of government, such as the State Audi. 
tor’s office, might well serve to collect and dissemi- 
nate financial data, thereby guarding against the 
chance that the committee would merely collect and 
disperse data or act as an enforcement body, 

The powers of investigation and recommenda. 
tions granted to the proposed committee are suf. 
ficiently broad to permit its becoming involved in 


\ rue last fifteen years, Seattle and its neighbor 
ing cities have grown and spread like a prairie 
fire. Fifteen years ago, the twenty-five mile long 

Lake Washington separated the city from the coun 

tryside to the east. Now the lake is crossed by a 
floating bridge and surrounded by rapidly growing 
urban communities. Despite substantial annexation 
by Seattle, ten new cities have sprung up in less 
than ten years, and growth outside Seattle continues 
to outstrip growth within the city. More than 100 
independent sewer, water, fire, drainage and school 

districts, a countywide port district, twenty-three 
cities, King County and the State of Washington 

providing SCT VICES 


are currently governmental 


within the area 


Mr. Fics, a Seattle attorney, is a member of the Metro 
politan Problems Committee of the Municipal League of 
Seattle and King Counts 


Seattle Considers 
Flexible Metropolitan Proposal 


By James R. 
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any issue concerning local government, but special 
emphasis is placed upon governmental problems 
Phe major objective in establishing the committee 
would be to place more emphasis on the role of 
local government and the need for intelligent solu 
tion of the problems involved. Solutions for organi 
zational or financial problems in local government 
cannot be achieved rapidly, which underlines the 
case for establishment of a continuing body 


The Outlook 

Obviously, not all of the measures proposed by 
the present local Government Survey Commission 
will receive favorable action. But some of the basic 
problems have been posed. Various groups—the 
newspapers, radio and television broadcasters, nu 
merous city and county ofhcials, educational insti 
tutions and private research organizations—have re 
ceived the recommendations favorably. The opera 
uions of local government have received detailed 
attention, if nothing else. If this cooperative effort 
can be continued there is valid reason to assume 
that some action will be taken to meet the needs 
of local government, regardless of whether or not 
the action closely follows the recommendations of 


the commission 


The frustrating inability of existing governments 
to meet certain areawide needs prompted several 
members of the Municipal League of Seattle and 
King County to form a Metropolitan Problems 
Committee in 1952. For three years this group of 
citizens met weckly in off-work hours to study area 
problems. 


Weighing the Needs 

On a budget of less than $qoo they prepared and 
published two provocative reports. The first, en 
titled “Metropolitan Seattle— The Shape We're In,’ 
pointed up the problem of air and water pollution 
trafhic, wate! 
tangletown road networks. Noting that 
arate units of local government existed, the com- 


snarled inadequate supplies and 


160 sep 


mittee concluded that a more unified government 
should be established for the Seattle metropolitan 
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area. Ihe 
Solution 
the hasix 


second report, entitled “Metropolitan 
The Shape of Things to Come,” outlined 
principles which the committee felt 
should govern a sound solution of the Seattle 
problem 

The league committee, in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Research and Services of the University 
of Washington, and representatives of the State 
Legislative Council, the Washington Pollution Con 
trol Commission, the League of Women Voters and 
the State Research Council, explored the recog 
nized methods of accomplishing a more unified 
government, 

The committee particularly considered the ad 
vantages and disadvantages of the annexation of 
substantially all of the metropolitan area by the 
City of Seattle, the performance of metropolitan 
functions by Seattle, the creation of a series of spe 
cial districts, the consolidation of city and county 
governments, the perlormance ol urban functions 
by the county and the formation of combined city 
county agencies. Alter reviewing these alternatives 
in the light of local geographical and political con 
ditions, the committee concluded that the greatest 
promise for a sound ultimate solution would lie in 
creation of a representative metropolitan govern 
ment charged with the duty of handling common 
problems within the area, while leaving traditional 
local and county functions to the individual coun 


ties, cities and towns 


Shape of the Solution 

The basic features of the proposal are outlined 
in the report on solution as follows 

! \ representative metropolitan government 
would be created, pursuant to enabling legislation, 
by a simple majority vote in the area affected, 

The government would be a metropolitan mu 
nicipal corporation of limited powers, performing 
only those functions which are metropolitan in 
nature 

». All other functions of local government would 
continue to be performed by the county and by the 
cities, towns and special districts within the metro 
politan area 

j The metropolitan government would covet 
substantially all of the metropolitan area surround 
ing Seattle and the natural drainage areas reason 
ably tributary to it, and would be able to perform 
its functions in more than one county 

5 The legislative body of the metropolitan gov 
ernment would be a council composed of repre 
sentatives selected by the elected legislative ofhicials 
of the county, the City of Seattle and the smaller 
cities surrounding it; and one member selected by 
this council, not an elected official of any compo 
nent government, to serve as chairman 

6. The 


legislative body would have the power 


to establish such administrative organization as 
might be necessary to accomplish its purposes, in- 
cluding the power to establish such boards, com 
missions, and advisory bodies as might be necessary. 

7. The metropolitan government would be em 
powered to raise the funds necessary to carry out 
its functions, including the power to issue revenue 
and general obligation bonds and the power to 
collect charges from component governments for 
services performed. 

8. In addition to the metropolitan functions 
which this council might be authorized to perform, 
it would have the power to perform any functions 
previously performed by the county or by cities, 
towns or districts, by mutual agreement with the 
county, city, town or district affected; and the func 
tions so performed would be paid for on a cost 
basis by such city, town, district or county. 

9. The metropolitan government would have the 
power to initiate reorganization and consolidation 
ol sewer, water and fire districts within the metro 
politan area, subject to the approval of such con 
solidation or reorganization by the voters affected 
It would also have the power to approve proposed 
formations of or annexations to cities, towns, water, 
sewer and fire districts within the metropolitan 
area 

10. The enabling legislation would be drawn to 
enable the metropolitan government to be adopted 
with one or more metropolitan functions and later 
to perform additional metropolitan functions by 
authorization of the component governments or by 
the voters. 


Potential Functions 

Phe metropolitan functions to be performed by 
Metro—as the metropolitan government might be 
called—could include planning and zoning, sewage 
disposal, storm drainage, water supply, arterial 
roads, mass transportation, air pollution, garbage 
disposal, health, parks and parkways. Power to as 
sume such functions could be vested in Metro at 
the time of its creation or subsequently 

In each of these fields Metro would assume only 
the metropolitan phases of the work, and local 
units would continue to perform local phases un 
less they chose to contract with Metro for their 
performance. In the field of planning, Metro would 
prepare a comprehensive plan for the metropolitan 
area, determining major land use locations, major 
arterial thoroughfares, rnajor parks and parkways 
and it would establish minimum zoning and build 
ing performance standards. Each city or town could 
establish and enforce zoning and building perform 
ance standards above the minimum standard 

In the field of sewage disposal and storm drain 
age, Metro would prepare a compre hensive sewe: 


and drainage plan for the metropolitan area. It 
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would construct, maintain and operate systems of 
sanitary sewerage, particularly trunk and inter- 
ceptor sewers, necessary pumping and treatment 
facilities, and a system of major storm drains. Cities, 
towns and sewer districts would retain existing 
powers to construct and operate sanitary sewage 
collection systems and local road drainage facilities, 
but plans for these facilities would be subject to 
approval by the metropolitan government, and 
minimum standards would be established for their 
construction. 


Flexibility a Key 

One of the principal features of the Municipal 
League's recommendation is its emphasis upon 
flexibility. If legislation follows this approach, 
metropolitan governments can be established in 
different areas of the state to perform different 
functions. In any given area, its Metro would per 
form only those functions which the voters of that 
area authorized it to perform. Thus, a particular 
area could, if it desired, form a metropolitan gov 
ernment solely for the purpose of constructing and 
operating a system of metropolitan sewage disposal, 
while another area could create a metropolitan 
government with planning, water supply and storm 
drainage functions. 

After the initial formation of a metropolitan mu 

nicipal corporation for a single purpose, additional 
metropolitan functions could be assumed if a need 
lor metropolitan action developed in their fields 
This should avoid the creation of a series of single 
purpose districts in one area and provide a gov 
ernmental form adaptable to the needs of different 
parts of the state. 
. The league's proposal would permit integration 
of those functions which most urgently require 
areawikle administration while allowing the re 
mainder of local functions to be performed by ex 
isting governments. It would be representative of 
the area governed and could be established to 
encompass substantially all of any metropolitan 
area within the state. It would facilitate efficient 
administration of the functions which it assumes 
and would permit and encourage the development 
of local responsibility at the community level. The 
proposed metropolitan corporation has the addi 
tional advantage that it can be created without 
time-consuming constitutional amendments 

While recommending the enactment of legisla 
tion for Metro, the Municipal League recognized 
the desirability of secking concurrent legislation to 
permit counties with home rule charters to perform 
metropolitan functions—if at the time of adoption 
of such charters these functions are submitted to 
ind approved by the voters of the county. This 
would create an additional means of solving metro 
politan problems, particularly applicable to places 


where the county is coterminous with or at least 
inclusive of a metropolitan area, 

Shortly after the publication of the league re 
ports, the urgency of one of Seattle's metropolitan 
problems was brought home to everyone when 
scientists advised that Lake Washington might be 
permanently despoiled unless adequate steps were 
taken to divert sewage from it. The people of the 
area are proud of their lake, and grass roots pres 
sure for a metropolitan solution to this particular 
problem is building up rapidly, 


A United Effort 


Recognizing the need to mobilize civic groups 
and government officials into a united effort to pre 
pare, pass and implement needed legislation, the 
league urged public officials to assume leadership 
in the formative stages of that effort. In response, 
Governor Arthur B. Langlie has appointed a Stat 
wide Metropolitan Problems Committee, and Mayor 
Gordon S. Clinton of Seattle and the Board of King 
County Commissioners have joined in appointing a 
large Citizens Advisory Committee for the metro 
politan Seattle area, The state, county and city have 
jointly employed a consulting engineering firm to 
prepare a comprehensive sewage disposal plan for 
the metropolitan area 

It is hoped that while this plan is being prepared, 
legislation can be adopted at the 1957 session of the 
state legislature which will permit the creation of 
a metropolitan government in sufhcient time to 
implement the metropolitan sewage disposal plan 
without delay. 

The citizens of Seattle are determined that their 
city shall not strangle in haphazard growth, and 
they are increasingly aware of the need for an area 
wide approach to some of their most pressing 
problems. The year 1957 should see important 
metropolitan action taken 


Among the States 


(Continued from page 215) 


lete in various respects and was unable to keep pace with 
the growth of Louisiana. Chief Justice Fournet, modera 
tor of the discussion, suggested as one improvement crea 
tion of more courts of appeal to handle much of the case 


load now going to the Supreme Court 


Massachusetts Court Administration..Governor Chiris 
tian A. Herter of Massachusetts has signed into law an 
wt establishing an Executive Secretary of the Supreme 
Judicial Court, a step regarded as a major plank in the 
program of the Judicial Survey Commission 


The Executive Secretary will be paid $15,000 per year 
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and will be named by the court. His duties will include 
examination of administrative methods and activities of 
judges, clerks, registers, recorders and other court em 
ployees in all courts of the state; examination of the con 
dition of court dockets; analysis of staffing needs; prep 
aration of statistical data and reports on court business 
analysis of court accommodations and arrangements for 
“housekeeping” functions such as purchase of equipment 
and supplies; and review of court operations and com 
plaints regarding them 

Other court measures enacted at the current legisla 
tive session include acts dealing with mandatory retire 
ment at age 70, powers for prescribing uniform practices 
and procedures in probate courts, and power of the Su 
preme Judicial Court over forms of pleadings in th 
Superior Court. 


Court Publicity Curtailed.The Arizona Supreme Court 
has banned news photography, radio broadcasting and 
televising from all courts in the state, thus approving 
Canon 45, of the Canons of Judicial Ethics of the Ameri 
can Bar Association as a guide for court procedures. The 
Arizona State Bar requested review of the canon earlier 


this year 


PLANNING SERVICES 
FOR 
STATE GOVERNMENT 


\ summary of the need and sugges 
tions for organization in this import 
tant field. The report describes the 
major functions of planning sery 
ices, reviews the development of 
state planning agencies up to now, 
and presents a series of suggestions 
that may be adapted to the needs of 
individual states in establishing and 
administering such services hence 
forth. 
1956 
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